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WHEN FOUND— 


AOMMENCING with the January number, the price of The Dicken- 
sian will be fourpence instead of threepence. We trust that this 
announcement will not create great alarm amongst our readers ; at 
any rate we feel certain it will cause them no surprise. Indeed, it is 
only through the cordiality which has always existed between our 
printers and ourselves that this change has not been made before. 
With all the good intentions in the world it could not be expected 
that The Dickensian should be treated differently from any other 
magazine for an indefinite period even by friendly printers; and in 
acknowledging their good nature in this respect we can only trust that 
the loyalty of our subscribers in the future will equal theirs of the 
past. The only alternative to the course we are now taking is the 
discontinuance of the magazine until the times revert to more normal 
conditions. This course we are loath to adopt without an effort, and 
we therefore appeal to our readers to accept without resentment the 
inevitable advanc> im the price for the coming year at any rate. 
Those of our readers who have already paid their subscriptions for the 
vear 1917 are asked to forward to the Secretary, 11 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., an additional shilling to adjust the new rate. 
* * * * * 

In Mr. E. V. Lueas’s delightful new book, London Revisited, there 
are naturally many references to Dickens and the houses he lived 
in. In speaking of these latter, he says “It is to be hoped that if 
ever their existence is threatened, either the Devonshire Terrace or 
Tavistock House will be secured for the nation as Johnson’s and 
Cailyle’s houses have been. London at present has no Dickens museum 
beyond the Dyce and Forster room at South Kensington. There is 
an odd little evllection of rather indifferent relics in his birthplace 
at Portsmouth. but of course. he should be rightly honoured in London 
too.” In a previous reference to Tavistock House, Mr. Lucas states 
that it “‘ still stands, but has no tablet.’’ This is an unfortunate shp 
on Mr. Lucas’s part, for Tavistock House was demclished years ago. 

* % * * * 

The suggestion that one of Dickens's houses should be secured by 
the nation, is one that will appeal to every Dickensian throughout 
the world. The suggestion is not, of course, a new one. We ourselves 
made a similar suggestion in articles contributed to The Bookman 
for November, 1910 and February, 1912, but the house we suggested 
as most suitable for the purpose was 48 Doughty Street, for the reason 
that it remains to-day practically as Dickens left it, whereas Devonshire 
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Terrace has for some time been divided into two. Indeed, it 1s no 
longer a secret that it was the pet scheme of certain members of the 
Council of the Fellowship to set on foot a campaign for this purpose 
in the Centenary year, had not other claims on the public’s interests 
made it impracticable. The idea has not been lost sight of, and when 
the time is more propitious, it is hoped that the scheme will be brought 
to fruition. Such a shrine in the heart of London would be the most 
popular of them all. Much could be written on the subject, but the 
present is not the right time to do so. 
* * * * * 

There are one or two other curious mistakes in Mr. Lucas’s book. 
He speaks of Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough Square as being now 
‘promised to the nation” on one page, whilst on another, states it 
“has been preserved for the nation by the liberality and public spirit 
of Mr. Cecil Harmsworth.” In his reference to Tavistock House, he 
says, “It was for the library here that he made his list of dummy 
books,”’ whereas it was for Gadshill. He is in error, too, when he says 
there is nothing in Furnival’s Inn to mark the real spot where Dickens 
lived and wrote part of Pickwick. Asa matter ot fact, Mr. Percy Fitz- 
Gerald’s Bust of the Novelist stands as near the spot as it was 
possible to place it, and it was for this reason it was erected, as is 
stated on the pedestal. 

* * * * * 

Miss Peggy Webling’s new novel Boundary House, like her previous 
story, is being compared favourably with Dickens. One critic speaks 
of it as possessing many characteristics in common with the mingled 
humour and pathos of the author of David Copperfield. ‘*‘ The people,” 
he says, ‘‘ have the distinction of the Dickens characters; the settings 
of the story are Dickensonian (meaning of course Dickensian). But 
they are not copies of the great man’s creations.” 

* * * * * 

The friends of Mr. and Mrs. A. 8. Hearn will regret to learn that 2nd 
Lieut. N. E. Baldwin, London Rifle Brigade, who was engaged to their 
daughter, was reported missing, believed killed, on the Somme, 7th 
October. 

* * 3 * * 

Lieutenant Edward Constable Squires, of the West Yorkshire 
Regiment and a member of the Southend Branch of the Fellowship, 
who was killed recently on the Somme, has been awarded the Military 
Cross. He was twenty-seven years ot age and leaves a young widow. 

* * * * * 

In closing our twelfth annual volume, we wish to tender our grateful 
thanks to all those friends who have contributed towards its success. 
It is not practicable to mention the name of everyone who has given 
us valuable assistance in various ways, but special reference must be 
made to Mr. William Miller, Mr. T. W. Tyrrell, Mr. T. W. Hill and 
Mr. J. W. T. Ley, each of whom render valuable assistance in differing 
spheres. To Mr. Ley, we are indebted again for the comprehensive 
and indispensable index. THE Epiror. 
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DICKENS AND CARLYLE 


By J. W. T. LEY 


“yr is almost thirty-two years since my acquaintance with him 
_ ™ began; and on my side, I may say, every new meeting ripened 
it into more and more clear discernment of his rare and great worth 
as a brother man: a most cordial, sincere, clear-sighted, quietly 
decisive, just and loving man; till at length he had grown to such a 
recognition with me as I have rarely had for any man of my time.” 

So wrote Thomas Carlyle when Dickens died. To Forster he wrote : 
‘I am profoundly sorry for you, and, indeed, for myself, and for us all. 
It is an event world-wide, a unique of talents suddenly extinct, and 
has ‘eclipsed,’ we, too, may say, ‘the harmless gaiety of nations.’ No 
death since 1866 has fallen on me with such a stroke. No literary 
man’s hitherto ever did. The good, the gentle, high-gifted, ever 
friendly, noble Dickens—every inch of him an Honest Man.” 

Carlyle truly loved Dickens. They had much in common. They 
were both great humorists, and, therefore, both were men of profound 
sympathy ; both were quickly moved to scorn and indignation at 
oppression and chicanery ; both had a true and abiding faith in their 
fellow men. Carlyle was undoubtedly, as the mother whom he loved 
so well said, “ gey ill to live with,” yet, though his biographer has 
done his worst for him, the “sage of Chelsea ” is still revealed as an 
Honest Man, a chivalrous man, and, though the truth of it may not 
at first be obvious, a tolerant man withal. It is easy to gibe at Carlyle, 
and it is also rather fashionable. Somebody once said of him that 
he preached the gospel of Silence in forty volumes. That was rather 
clever, but it was rather silly, too. It was true, but it was not the 
truth, and the difference is enormous. I mean—it is true that Christ 
was man, but it is truth that He was God. And, however, much 
“superior people” may gibe at Carlyle, the fact stands unchallengeable 
that he was a great and noble man, a man who suffered privations 
rather than be untrue to himself, who would have died before he would 
have lied or done a dishonest deed ; a man who believed unshakably 
in the innate goodness of human nature, and never feared to denounce 
evil wheresoever he found it. On the surface, very “difficult ” 
dyspeptic that he was, at heart a true Man. 

Dickens. witb that insight of his, which enabled him unfailingly to 
see the real man in a friend saw him in Carlyle and loved him. Froude 
tells us so. He says, for instance, that in 1860 the sage was fixed to 
his garret room, rarely stirring out, except to ride, and dining nowhere 
save now and then with Forster to meet only Dickens “‘ who loved him 
with all his heart.” And Forster says that Carlyle was “a most dear 
friend,” and that “there was no one whom in later life he honoured 
so much, or had a more profound regard for.” 

In 1842, when Dickens was so gallantly fighting for international 
copyright in America, Carlyle stood by him, and wrote a letter which 
served him in good stead. Their acquaintance had only recently 
begun then, but that act served to cement the friendship, and very 
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soon we find Carlyle exercising a remarkable influence over the novelist. 
The first sign of this appears in 1844, when, metaphorically speaking, 
Carlyle is at his elbow all the time he is writing The Chimes, and we 
find him writing to Forster: “Shall I confess to you, I particularly 
want Carlyle above all to see it before the rest of the world, when it 
is done ?”’ And then he proposes the reading which was to become 
historic: ‘‘ Don’t have anyone, this particular night, to dinner, but 
let it be a summons for the special purpose at half-past six. Carlyle 
indispensable, and I should like his wife of all things: her judgment 
would be invaluable.” Mrs. Carlyle did not attend, but her husband 
did, and in Maclise’s drawing of the scene, he is shown occupying the 
post of honour at Dickens’s right hand. 

A few years later Hard Times—a book that reveals the influence 
of the sage in every chapter—was dedicated to Carlyle, and eight years 
after that, saturated with The French Revolution which we are told 
he carried with him wherever he went, he wrote A Tale of Two 
Cites. 

Carlyle reciprocated the regard, as we have seen, and the fact is the 
more worthy of note, because it evidenced the triumph of the man 
Dickens over the novelist Boz; for Carlyle, Scotch Puritan and dyspeptic 
that he was, assuredly had a native prejudice against Boz the novelist— 
against fiction, I mean. As, for instance, in 1837, he wrote: “ It is 
worth noting how loath we are to read great works, how much more 
willingly we cross our legs, back to candles, feet to fire, over some 
Pickwick, or lowest trash of that sort. The reason is we are very 
indolent, very wearied and forlorn, and read oftenest chiefly that we 
may forget ourselves.” Even so, he was presently constrained to 
admit that Pickwick was not such trash after all. Great humorist 
that he was, he was bound to recognise the genius of the book. Thus. 
by-and-by, we find him writing to Forster; ‘An Archdeacon, with 
his own venerable lips, repeated to me, the other night, a strange 
profane story of a clergyman who had been administering ghostly 
consolation to a sick person; having finished, satisfactorily, as he 
thought, and got out of the room, he heard the sick person ejaculate, 
“Well, thank God, Pickwick will be out in ten days, anyway ! ’"—this 
is dreadful.” 

The genuine humour of Dickens conquered Carlyle, and it is almost 
startling to observe how often he quotes from the novels in his letters 
and conversation. David Copperfield was an especial favourite, and 
for Mrs. Gummidge he seems to have had a high regard. In 1849 
we find him writing to his wife after one of their unhappy estrangements 
—or, rather, misunderstandings: ‘Alas, my poor little Goody ! 
these are not good times at all. . . . Your poor hand and heart, too. 
were in a sad case on Friday. Let me hope you have slept well since 
that, given up * thinking of the old ’un,’ and much modified the * Gum- 
midge’ view of affairs. Sickness and distraction of nerves is a good 
excuse for almost any degree of despondency. . . . But we can by 
no means permit ourselves a philosophy a la Gummidge— poor lone 
critturs ’ though we be.” It is recorded also by Forster that on the 
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occasion of the dinner held to celebrate the start of Copperfield, “ it 
was a delight to see the enjoyment of Dickens at Carlyle’s laughing 
reply to questions about his health, that he was, in the language of 
Mr. Peggotty’s housekeeper, a lorn lone creature, and everything went 
contrairy with him.” 

We have it, too, on Forster’s authority, that Carlyle very highly 
appreciated A Tale of Two Cities and Great Expectations, and Forster 
records that “a dear friend now gone would laughingly relate what 
outcry there used to be on the night of the week when a number was 
due, for ‘that Pip nonsense !’ and what roars of laughter followed, 
though at first it was entirely put aside as not on any account to have 
time wasted over it.” Yes, Dickens conquered Carlyle by sheer force 
of humour and sympathy, and 
Carlyle loved him for it. 

It was in 1840, at a dinner at 
the Stanleys, that they first met, 
and Carlyle records his impres- 
sions of the young novelist as 
follows: “‘ There at the dear cost 
of a shattered set of nerves, and 
head set whirling for the next 
eight-and-forty-hours, I did see 
Lords and lions ... . Know. 
Pickwick too was of the same 
dinner party, though they did 
not seem to heed him over much. 
He is a fine little fellow—Boz, I 
think : clear blue intelligent eyes 
that he arches amazingly, large, 
protrusive, rather loose mouth, a 
face of the most extreme mobility, 
which he shuttles about—eye- 
brows, eyes, mouth and all—in 

THOMAS CARLYLE a very singular manner while 

speaking. Surmount them with 

a loose coil of common coloured hair, and set it on a small compact 

figure very small and dressed a la D’Orsay rather than well—this is 

Pickwick. For the rest, a quiet, shrewd-looking little fellow, who seems 
to guess pretty well what he is and what others are.” 

It cannot be counted an unfavourable first impression. Further 
meetings were brought about by Forster—who, of course, was one of 
Carlyle’s most trusted friends, as he was everybody else’s—and as the 
two men became more intimate and grew to know each other, there 
arose that mutual regard which presently ripened into sincere affection. 
They met very often, and Dickens always treated his friend with easy 
gaiety, yet with a deference that was unassumed. Carlyle seems to 
have been at home and at his ease in Dickens’s company, and Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald recalls a dinner at which the only company were 
Forster, Dickens, Carlyle and himself, when Dickens “ played round ” 
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the sage as Garrick did round Johnson—affectionately in high good 
humour and wit, ‘“‘ and I could well see much pleasing the old lion.” 

It was a high tribute to his regard for the novelist when, in 1863, 
Carlyle attended one of Dickens’s readings “ to the complete upsetting 
of my evening habitudes and spiritual composure.” But he enjoyed 
it, despite himself—‘ Dickens does do it capitally such as 7¢ is, acts 
better than any Macready in the world ; a whole tragic comic heroic 
theatre visible, performing under one hat, and keeping us laughing—in 
a sorry way some of us thought—the whole night.” 

Yes, Dickens conquered Carlyle. 


SIR PETER LAURIE AND ALDERMAN CUTE 


By B. W. MATZ 


YN drawing the character of Alderman Cute in The Chimes, Dickens, 

it is well known (in fact, he confessed it himself as will be 
seen presently), based his chief characteristics on those of Sir Peter 
Laurie, the London Magistrate and Alderman of the time who was 
bent on “ putting down suicide.” Indeed, he made little attempt in 
his story to conceal his intention. Alderman Cute was a great magis- 


trate in the city. He was a plain man and a practical man, and went 
to work in a plain, practical way. 


There is a great deal of nonsense talked about Want,’’ he said... 
‘‘and I intend to Put it Down. There’s a certain amount of cant 
in vogue about Starvation, and I mean to Put it Down. Lord 


bless you... youmay Put Down anything among this sort of people, 
if you only know the way to set about it.” 


Sir Peter Laurie also was a great magistrate in the city, who on 
one occasion, stated “ He had put an end to persons attempting to 
drown themselves ; he would now try the same cure for attempting 
poisoning. 

Mr. L. M. Griffiths, of Clifton, has sent us a copy of Punch, 
October 5th, 1844, (The Chimes was published in December, 1844) 
containing an article on Sir Peter Laurie, entitled “‘ Peter the Great,” 
which we reprint in the following pages, because it so admirably depicts 
the character of the man who, as the writer says, earned an epitaph 
bright and enduring as the stars: ‘And He Put Down Suicide,” and 
who stood as a prototype for the novelist’s Alderman. 

In conceiving the scheme for The Chimes, it is established that 
Dickens had in his mind the attitude of Sir Peter Laurie towards the 
poor. He watched the actions of such magistrages and frequently 
dealt with them in his stories and in his weekly articles. Sir Peter 
Laurie had been making himself conspicuous by his expressed deter- 
mination to put down suicide, as the article in Punch alone exemplifies, 
and it raised the novelist’s righteous anger. We can reasonably 
suppose that Dickens had read this very article for it appeared a 
month before he completed his story. In Alderman Cute, he held 
up the fatuous idiosynerasies of Sir Peter to scorn. and there ix 
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evidence that the noble magistrate was terribly indignant at having 
his character so faithfully revealed and at being a prominent person 
in a book destined to be immoral. 

He therefore took the first opportunity to hit back by publicly 
ridiculing the novelist’s description of Jacob’s Island in Oliver Twist, 
which he said “ only existed in a work of fiction by Mr. Charles Dickens,” 
and went on to say the fact was admitted by Dickens himself. Whereas 
the words of Dickens which he quoted, merely showed that the slums 
he had depicted had disappeared by good sanitary improvements 
during the “some ten or eleven years” since he drew attention to 
them. 

Dickens devotes his preface to the * First cheap” edition of Oliver 
Twist, dated March 1850, to this question of Jacob’s Island and 
Sir Peter Laurie’s injustice and false inference concerning it. After 
disposing of the learned magistrate on the specific point, he 
writes :— 


When I came to consider these things. J was inclined to make 
this preface the vehicle of my humble tribute of admiration to 
Sir Peter Laurie. But I am restrained by a very painful! condition— 
by no less a consideration than the impossibility of his existence. 
For Sir Peter Laurie, having been himself described in a book (as I 
understand he was, one Christmas time, for his conduct on the scat 
of qustice), it is but too clear that there CAN be no sich man ! 


We have im the passage italicised by us, Dickens’s admission that 
Sir Peter Laurie stood for Alderman Cute, In the article from Punch, 
we see Sir Peter Laurie as a contemporary saw him, and at the same 
time realize how true was Dickens’s portrayal. Indeed, the contributor 
to Punch and the Novelist are both of the same opinion regarding the 
man and the need for Putting ham Down. 


“PETER JHE GREAT ”’* 


IR PETER LAURIE is a great man—a very great man! He had 

already shown a hundred civic proofs of his greatness, when, 
only a few days since, he exhibited proof a hundred and one. Frat 
experimentum in vili corpore! Therefore, what a fine thing it is that 
there should be desperate, life-weary wretches to prove the moral 
value of an Alderman. A cat, a rat, a mouse may, by its agonies, 
beautifully illustrate the philosophy of an air-pump. A miserable, 
wo-begone MAGDALEN may in like manner bring out the wisdom, 
and, what is more, the fine humanity of a Laurie. Let the reader 
be delighted with the proof. 

A forlorn young woman, named ExizaseTH Morris, a poor seduced 
creature, is charged before the Knight with having taken poison : 
whereupon his philosophy is immediately exhibited—the human 
air-pump is instantly set at work. 


* Reprinted froin ‘‘ Punch,” 5 October. 1844. 
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‘‘Srr Peter Laurie said he should send her to the Old Bailey 
for attempted suicide. It was a fit case for trial, and he had no 
doubt she would be transported. Hr HAD PUT AN END TO PERSONS 
ATTEMPTING TO DROWN THEMSELVES ; HE WOULD NOW TRY THE SAME 
CURE FOR ATTEMPTED Porsontnc. He had no doubt that those 
who took poison did not do so for the purpose of self-destruction, 
but for the purpose of exciting sympathy ; and such morbid charity 
was more calculated to do injury than anything else.” 


Wise man—good man—great man! He has “ put an end ” to one 
mode of suicide—he will, by the potency of his many-featured genius, 
guard every avenue to death. He will stand sentinel on the banks 
of Styx, and, by virtue of his power as an Alderman, forbid Charon 
to take any shivering ghost into his boat that has not lawfully quitted 
the flesh. He will, in a word, make death respectable, by placing it 
out of the reach of the poor and desperate, until it shall be properly 
awarded by disease or famine. Sapient magistrate—great northern 
wizard of the human heart ! 

Lavri£ will put an end to suicide ! We have heard something ot 
the ecstasy of soul that possessed NEwToN, when the law of gravitation 
burst in a flood of glory on his brain ; something, too, have we heard 
of the moral transport of a JENNER, when his mind grasped the antidote 
to fell disease. From this we can have some faint, very faint, idea 
of the sublimated state of a Laurig, when, on the tiptoe of his intellect. 
he grasped the golden secret that, even among Aldermen, will immor- 
talize him. We see him, arrectis auribus, and hear his exulting soul 
braying like a trumpet, or some other thing ! 

But wherefore, Lauriz, with the impatience of genius, begin at 
the wrong end? It is good to put down suicide—yea, very good. 
Die when you will, you have earned an epitaph bright and enduring 


as the stars. 
And be put domn Suicide! 


What a climax to a tombstone laudation ! Thus, the public life 
of Laurie will practically realise the Portuguese perfection of a son- 
net—opening with a key of silver, and closing with one of gold! Great 
LavRIE ! 

But wherefore, again we ask—Oh, Lavurte !—wherefore begin at 
the wrong end? Why not, great moral physician, first try to put 
down the heart-ache ? Why not, from the high seat which, for some 
yet inscrutable good, fortune has awarded you,—why not, as you are 
so potent over the human machine, with all its passions, its moral 
aches and miseries, its weariness, its utter recklessness of all, yea. 
even of Laurir—why not cleanse the soul of “that perilous stuff” 
that sinks it to the grave ! 

Have you ever tried, Laurie? Where is it written(that from your 
judgment-place you have ever bestowed one word of sympathising 
humanity ¢ Where shall we find one expression that, for a moment. 
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linked your ineffable nature to the shivering misery at the bar—that 
made you, in your Aldermanic dignity, take for one instant common 
ground with forlorn wretchedness—with sorrow, stung by scorpion 
wrong into despair? Where shall we read of this? That it 7s written, 
yea, in a thousand leaves, we doubt not. We only ask—where ? 
are the records yet extant; or, like the wisdom of the Sybil, is the 
wise humanity of a Laurie scattered to the winds ? 


| And be bad no doubt she would be Transported. | 


Who shall say that the hard duty of an Alderman has not still its: 
rewarding consolation? Yes; it is something after a weary day’s: 
labour at Guildhall to know, or at least to hope for the transportation 
of one broken heart. Sir James Grawam has Ais luxury in the ex- 
patriation of a Mary Furtey. Wherefore, then, should not LAvRIE 
vrease his moral chin with a like savoury morsel? When the master 
has dined off the haunch, it is hard if the lackey be denied his little 
bit of marrowy fat. 

And then, how passing pleasant to the spirit! when the day is 
done, and the Alderman is making up his soul for the night—when 
with serious looks and composed thoughts he has prayed for daily 
bread,—passing sweet must it be, as a LauRIE sinks into his eider, 
to know that the fruit of his past day’s wisdom may be the transport- 
ation of some forlorn woman, driven to error by the want of that 
bread whose very superflux makes the race of Laurtes aldermen. 
Surely these are thoughts that in the solemn night must sing the brain 
and heart to rest, even as the songs of angels ! 

Had a common biped, one of the unrecognised million, uttered the 
words—wise as they are—of Laurig, we should have passed them 
as unheeded breath. But it is the dress of authority that makes 
LauRIE remarkable; that attracts the eyes and ears of the world. 
We can, in some way, parallel his position by a very recent. 
example. 

On the evening of the day that Laurie let fall his last pearl, Mr. 
Barry, the clown at ASTLEY’s, embarked in a wash-tub on the Thames, 
and was carried on his voyage from Vauxhall to Westminster by 
means of a pair of yoked geese. “Mr. Barry,” say the accounts, 
‘‘ appeared in his Clown’s dress.” Mr. Barry knows human nature. 
Had he been simply habited, the attraction would have been infinitely 
less, he would certainly have been associated with the geese—perhaps, 
in the minds of the spectators confounded with them—but he stood 
out to the eyes of men in his Zany’s suit. Now, what the whitened 
and vermilioned face—the many-coloured dress—is to the Clown, 
so is authority, as employed by him, to Sir Perer Lauriz. The 
Clown’s suit and the civic gown are to the eye of moral philosophy 
one and the same thing. There is no distinction, none, between the 
mountebank’s flaring livery and the Aldermanic violet and miniver- 
We might also parallel the geese. The Clown owed his onward progress 
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and the safety of his seat to the birds. Well, there may be Aldermen 
who also owe their progress and their seats to creatures of kindred 
sagacity. Yet, is there one difference between the Clown and the 
City Magistrate. Mr. Merryman, in the exuberance of his antics. 
may draw tears of laughter; now the tears excited by the Clown of 
the bench too often flow from a far different source. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the peculiar merits of Sir PETER 
LAURIE, because we feel that if we sometimes neglected him when 
in sooth he deserved especial notice. Thus our present little essay 
is as much the offering of remorse as of admiration. We can imagine 
a man in such a plethora of prosperity that all appeals to his sensibility 
are vain. A man beyond the reach of moral medicine. But such a 
man is not Sir Perer Laurie. We can, indeed, imagine a man so 
prosperous, with so much of the world’s fat about his heart, that the 
poor, stifled organ scarcely beats or feels: that like a toad in marble. 
it lives, indeed, but stirs not. This man has walked through life 
upon lamb’s-wool. He has ever been fortunate. Worldly Luck 
kissed him in the cradle, dandled him, put him upon his feet, and said 
“My child, be rich !”’ And the world to him has been, as the children 
say, all “ Tom TirrLer’s ground,” where he has picked up nothing 
but gold and silver. And wherefore this luck? Oh, it has been to 
him the equitable payment of his prudence, his wisdom, his surpassing 
respectability. It is his rightful wages, and he has nothing but his 
hard own. He has never felt the pangs of want—he has never known 
his brain, after long sickness of hope deferred, fire into despair. - Des- 
peration, begot of the world’s misery, is to him high treason against 
his sovereign Lord PLurus—a flying in the face of the Bank—a sort 
of blasphemy against those worldly divinities—£ s. d. ! 

And so this man turns up his varnished cheek at human despair, 
and with triumphant looks of cunning and incredulity peers at misery, 
as some self-imagined wit looks at the tricks of a conjurer, pitying 
the fools who are gulled by him, and, full of his own wisdom, declaring 
that he is not at all deceived; not he. He has watched the whole 
legerdemain, and can tell how every trick is done. Fools may admire, 
but he is not to be juggled. 

To return, however, to Str PETER Laurie. His conquest of suicide 
by water and poison is, perhaps, among the greatest triumphs of the 
human mind. It will make him a noted man while on the earth, 
and will embalm his memory when departed from it. May that day, 
however, be long distant ! But when it comes, as come it must. 
let a grateful generation pay all honour to departed wisdom. Then, 
LaURIE— 


“Over thy head may green sage and sweet marjoram wave 
. x J 2 
And fat— fat be the gander that feeds on thy grave !”* 
y 


_We learn from Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s History of Punch that ‘‘“Q” was the 
nom de plume of Douglas Jerrold, who contributed a series of powerful 
political articles to that paper over the same initial.—EprrTor. | 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
NEW EDITIONS 
()* the many editions of Dickens’s 4 Christmas Carol that now 
exist, the most unconventional is that just issued by Messrs. 
Harrap and Co., and designed by Mr. Alan Tabor.* Indeed, it may 
be described as justly unique. . 


‘upon ng stroke 


Drawn by Alan Tabor 
It has evidently been a labour of love for Mr. Tabor has designed 
the whole book himself. The text is in imitation of the old block 
letter of medieval times, with ornamental capitals in red, marginal 


* A Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens. Designed by Alan Tabor. With 
frontispiece by Monro S. Orr. London: G. G. Harrap and Co. 10s. 6d. net. 
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and other illustrations, and certain passages printed in rubric similar 
to some ancient missal, all of which is delightful to look at, and a 
great pleasure to possess. But whether it will prove as much a delight 
to read from, depends entirely on the soul of the owner. 

Everybody will not care for Mr. Tabor’s illustrations. His Bob 
Cratchit, for instance, in stave three, is a grotesque in both the illus- 
tration where he is Tiny Tim’s bloodhorse and at the Christmas Party. 
and in each case Tiny Tim’s crutch would never allow him to touch 
the ground with his foot. 

Then again, the Scrooge of Mr. Tabor is quite unlike the Scrooge of 
Mr. Monro S. Orr, whose frontispiece in colour is charming, although 
we feel he has made the face of the chief character of the book too 
young looking. 

Apart from these criticisms, the format of the book has an irresistible 
attraction to the eye and senses. 

Another edition of the ‘‘ Carol ”’* has been issued by Mr. Charles H. 
Kelly and is illustrated in black and white and with several coloured 
plates by Gordon Robinson. Everybody has his own ideal of the 
people of the immortal story, and if Mr. Robinson fails to please in 
some particulars, his realization of the characters is, generally speak- 
ing, satisfactory. 


ATTAINMENT 


()* learning that The Only Way, adapted from Dickens's A Tale 
of Two Cities, has been “‘ written up” into a story for serial 
publication in “ My Weekly.” 


“ My Weekly!” Near and far and wide 
Tingles a thrill of fervent pride ; 

The sense proprietorial leaps 

Though the imagination sleeps... . 
What more can magic print provide ? 


For, lo! a marvel is supplied, 
The boon for which the people cried. 
Dickens with all the latest “ creeps “— 
“My Weekly.” 


O Shade of Dickens, long denied 
Applause and fame! at length the tide 
Of popular affection sweeps 
About thee from mysterious deeps ... . 
Shakespeare, alas, is still outside 
“My Weekly !” 
W. K. Seymour. 


* A Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens. Illustrated by Gordon Robinson. 
London: Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 6d. net. 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


pps Fellowship’s appeal for £105 to enable the National Institute 
for the Blind to prepare the plates from which to print Barnaby 
Rudge for the use of Blinded Soldiers and Sailors and others is meeting 
with very satisfactory results. In our last issue, we acknowledged 
in our first list of subscribers the sum of £29 17s. 6d. The second 
list given below brings the amount to £65 12s. 6d. 
One of our subscribers to the fund was kind enough to enclose 
a'letter written in Braille type by a blind friend. We have had this 


letter transcribed and it conveys ei k<) a few words of appreciation 
of the kind endeavour by the Fellowship to bring additional happiness 
and comfort in the life of the blind community won. Eohsve no 


hesitation in saying that this work will be received by the whole 
fraternity with very real pleasure and gratitude. I have met and 
known many blind whose favourite author in almost every case has 
been Charles Dickens... .. there is none so widely read. I believe 
that there is a reason for this universal love of Dickens quite apart 
from absorbing interest. His characters, though fictitious, are very 
human, and so whatever sorrow or perplexity we may be enduring we 
can always find in some one of the books of Dickens a fellow sufferer, 
who by comparison will bring comfort... .” “If you can make use 
of this letter you have my permission to do so.” 


Bb Gl 
Previously Acknowledged ZOMG 
Miss Juliet E. Reckitt .. , LOO FO 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Spielmann 0 


Sir Charles Mathews : 

Alds Welk. Brittam, -J:P- 

Rey. W. Hook Longsdon de: 

Collected by M. W. B. Warren 

Miss Annie Hargreaves 

Sir Frederick Macmillan 

Collected by Mr. Hedley W. Lew is (2 Cards) 
Collected by Mr. E. P. Haslam : 
Mr. Edwin Pugh . : 
Proceeds of W hist Drive ; arranged byMrs. T. W. Hill. 
Miss K. Sige : 

MirraG. Chesterton 

Mrs. Aiea A. Spencer 

Miers Wt. Lange ae 

Collected by Mr. J. J. Phillpott 

Collected by Gloucester Branch F 
Collected by Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross. 

Mr. Leslie C. Staples - ae ne 

Mr. H. R. Staples ... 

Mr. Thomas Farrow (per ‘the President) 

Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell 

Mrs. May Jeffe y 

Mrs. Wellington Grey 

Maret etary. | evs ee ate 

Collected by Mr. A. S. Hearn ... 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXLIV. 
O TITAN weaver of a godly robe 
Of sweet Romance ! how can thy mem’ry die 
Or thy bright genius lose its healthful glow, 
As time and fashions change and swift pass bv ? 
True, thou did’st tell us of a Time now dead, 
Of men and women obsolete and past, 
But surely while our hearts can sympathise, 
The offspring of thy fertile brain must last. 
Thou did’st not write for old or young alone; 
Thy simple story touched each childish heart ; 
Thy keen philosophy and sterner truths 
In older, sager bosoms found a part. 
Thou did’st not pander to the rich, nor spare 
The gilded guilt of nobleman or king, 
But from an ugly heap of poverty 
A sweet romance thou did’st command to spring. 
Thou did’st not gorge the morbid, heated brain 
With ghostly tales that held unhealthy sway ; 
Thy ghosts were spirits of our better selves, 
Showing us Heaven and pointing out the way. 
Thy cheery wit the tear dried in its bed, 
Thy kindly gravity checked at its birth 
Exuberance of merriment and lent 
A thoughtful dignity to undue mirth. 
Thou spread’st a halo o’er the empty hearth, 
And from the lonely garret, grim and bare— 
Called sweeter Romance far, in ragged garb, 
Than through a palace stalks in garments rare 
Thy daring tongue each social wrong denounced, 
And called the blush to many a brazen cheek! 
Thy satire whipped th’ oppressor as a rod 
That stands betwixt the mighty and the weak. 
Thou did’st not cull thy thoughts from learned tomes, 
Nor steal imaginings of other brains, 
Nor trust to mere verbosity, nor sue 
Thy greatness by the plodding book-worm’s pains: 
Thy books were men and women, flesh and blood, 
Kach with a wondrous history to tell; 
Thy vast encyclopeedia—the World, 
Wide in its fancies as is Heaven from Hell. 
Thy homely humour borders, ah ! so near 
On sweetest pathos that there scarce appears 
The smile upon our lips, when lo ! our eyes 
Are deep suffused with blinding heartfelt tears. 
And when we close thy leaves and rest awhile, 
To contemplate that we so late have read, 
And from some spirit hand—thine own, perchance— 


Rochester and Chatham News, circa 1891. 
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Take up and still pursue the subtle thread 

Of each pure joy, each agonising pain, 

Kach sad life ended, each bright hope renewed, 
Kach fiery passion consuming and fierce, 

Soon in grey cinders ruthless to be strewed, 

We pause !—and in a shadowy dream recall 

Thy merry jibe, and laugh with homely glee : 
Though, when the laugh is dead, thy graver muse 
Touches our hearts and makes us weep with thee. 
But surely good in God’s Own eyes must seem 
Such smiles of mirth, such tears of sorrows, when 
Their subtle power urges us to think 

Less of ourselves, more of our fellow men. 

And if one Christian act in thy dear books, 

One deed of love our wandering thoughts can claim, 
And touch in Charity our hearts and prompt 

Our hands to give, thou hast not writ in vain. 

And if at Christmas-time, so dear to thee, 
When Want and Plenty pass us side by side, 

We hold a helping hand to one forlorn 

From out the dark wave of Starvation’s tide ; 
Yea, be it but a cup of water cold, 

A shelt’ring roof, or e’en a crust of bread. 

(riven in thought of thee, as thanks for thy 
Sweet words, then hast thou not in vain been read. 
To know thy man thou did’st not quest his creed, 
His parentage, or gilded heraldry ; 

Paupered and hungry honesty to thee 

Ranked higher than My Lord’s dishonesty. 

The man that stole a loaf to feed his child 

And hush the little starving creature’s cry, 

Was honester to thee than was His Grace 

Who, graceless, passed the bounds of bankruptcy. 
Tender thy pity for each poor, forlorn. 

And erring struggler in the human race ; 

Dark and relentless, though, thy most just wrath. 
And deep thy scorn for actions mean and base. 
Father, in all but name, to those bereft 

Of parents, or by sire maltreated sore ; 

Friend of the Friendless, sturdy friend, 

And to the abject ignoramus, counsellor! 

Live on! For though thy once swift busy hands 
Lie coldly folded ‘neath the marble tomb, 

The shadows of thy bright domestic thoughts 
Shall occupy each corner of our room. 

And like the spectres of thy Christmas tales, 
Full of good hope and Yuletide jollity. 

May each one smile on us, and live again 

Within our hearts, for now and all eternity ! 


Harry PERCIVAL. 
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SAM WELLER’S DOUBLE MILLION GAS 
MICROSCOPE 
By C.H.GREEN | 


HEN Sam Weller assured Serjeant Buzfuz that if his eyes 

“wos a pair o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas micros- 

copes of hextra power,” he might have been able “to see through a 

flight 0’ stairs and a deal door; but bein’ only eyes, you see, my 

wision’s limited,” the spectators tittered, the little judge smiled, 
and the bombastic Serjeant looked particularly foolish. 

The reading of this passage has always brought forth “ titters ~ 
or “smiles” as it did at the great trial during which it was uttered. 
The present generation titters and smiles because it sounds really 
ludicrous and was a very smart reply of Sam's. There were, however. 
other reasons for the titters and smiles in the court at the time, for 
Sam in his retort was not only apt and funny, but topical and up to 
date as well. 

The double million magnifying gas microscope to which he referred, 
was an instrument that had but very recently been discovered, and 
at the time Dickens was writing Pickwick (1835-6) this wonderful 
discovery in microscopes was being exhibited throughout the 
country. 

In the ~ Topical” edition of The Pickwick Papers is reproduced 
a hand-bill dated Hull, 1837, announcing such an exhibition of an 
instrument with a magnifying power of * Three Millions.” It bears 
an editorial comment to the effect that Sam's idea of the power of 
yas microscopes was modest. 

We suggest, however, that this particular instrument was not the 
one Sam had in his mind, as the date makes it impossible for him to 
have seen or heard of it. 

There must have been an earlier and less powerful instrument at 
the time, and in looking over some old numbers of * The Mirror,” 
of the early thirties, we have discovered several references to these 
hydro-oxygen microscopes ; whilst in the issue of August 17th, 1833, 
we find a short article entitled ‘‘ New Gas Microscope,” describing 
the very instrument which must have inspired Sam’s retort. 

This instrument at that date was being exhibited in Bond Street, 
and was the invention of Messrs. Holland and Joyce, who assert 
that the magnifying powers of it were “two millions and a half— 
that is two Million beyond the highest powers of the others.” 

This, then, would be the one Sam referred to, and it will be seen 
that his idea was not modest, but accurate. It was considered 
then, a most wonderful discovery, and was naturally the talk of 
the town. Consequently As everybody had been reading about 
it in the papers, or seeing it in operation, Sam’s remark to Buz- 
fuz hit the mark instantly, appropriately and wittily, and his 
audience, including the sleepy judge, did not fail to appreciate the 
ready retort. 
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DICKENSIAN SONGS 
XIII. 
BARCLAY AND PERKINS’S DRAYMAN 


| Negus of The Dickensian may be interested in the following 
song to which reference was made in last month’s issue. Pie- 
tures from Italy is almost destitute of song allusions, but one of the 
three or four mentioned by Dickens is in the chapter on Rome when 
he says :—‘‘ Therefore, I freely acknowledge that when I see a Jolly 
Young Waterman representing a cherubim, or a Barclay and Perkins’s 
Drayman depicted as an Evangelist, I see nothing to commend or 
admire in the performance, however great its reputed painter.” 

The firm of Barclay and Perkins may be explained to distant readers 
as an eminent brewery firm on the south or Surrey side of the Thames 
at London in Dickens’s days and since. The draymen in reality as well 
as in pictures, are of a robust type and drivers of fine horses. In the 
illustration to the song (drawn by G. Cruikshank) the drayman has 
the characteristic appearance, and on the wall are suitable pictures of 
a draft horse and of a white man knecking a black man out in a 
boxing contest. 

The song went to the popular air of “‘ Merrily danced the Quake1's 
wife,” and was by T. Hudson. Here are four verses of it. 

JOHN SUDDABY. 


Near Southward-Bridge, on the Surrey-side, 
Lived a widow, who much did lack man, 
Her lily-white hand she’d long denied 
To one John Brown, a black man ; 
This John Brown stuck to her tight, 
Her heart was another way, man ; 
Her thoughts by day, and dreams by night, 
Were on a Barclay and Perkins’s drayman ! 


* * * ce 


The black was a footman, and wore a cocked hat, 
Of dressing he had the knack, man ; 
Round his neck was a white cravat, 
That set off the face of the black man ; 
At the shape cf his legs, he looked with pride, 
Though they had no shape to display, man ; 
And he looked, when he grinned, with his mouth so wide, 
As if he could swallow the drayman. 


* * * * * 


Talk of the devil, he’s sure to come ; 
The door at that moment flew back, man, 
There stood the drayman, all so glum, 
And he looked quite blue at the black man ; 
“That there lady,’ says he, ‘is free, 
If she likes to have you, she may, man, 
But don’t you come here to tell lies about me,” 
Says Barclay and Perkins’s drayman. 
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Poor Mr. Brown was petrified, 
His courage went not to come back, man ; 
He sighed and groaned, and softly cried, 
ur Me wish me wan’d a black man.’ 
His eyes did roll, and his teeth did grin, 
Says she, “‘ you may go your way, man ! 
* And don’t let me catch you here agin,” 
Said Barclay and Perkins’s drayman. 


pic} 


CHARLES DICKENS AND PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 


At the Meeting of the Gloucester Branch, on November Ist, Mr. 
H. W. Bruton (one of the Vice-Presidents of the Fellowship) 
read and exhibited two original and hitherto unpublished letters bv 
Charles Dickens on the subject of public executions. The corres- 
pondence, which was with a Mr. Henry Christy, had reference to the 
famous letter which Dickens wrote to The Times on November 13th. 
1849, describing the “ inconceivably awful” scenes which he witnessed 
outside Horsemonger Lane Gaol that morning, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Manning were publicly executed. The two letters, written from 
Devonshire Terrace. were as follow :— 


Fifteenth November, 1849. 
My Derar Sir, 

[ am extremely gratified by the receipt of vour letter--the more 
so ae it is one of many on the same subject which inspire me with 
vreat hope of success in abolishing the dreadful evil of public exe- 
cutions. 

The only publication in which my influence could assist you in 
carrying out your proposed plan, is my own Copperfield. But for 
that, about considerably more than double the number you propose 
to print would be required. 

I doubt, myself, whether by stitching the letter into the Magazines, 
vou would address any considerable audience at present not secured. 
The Times has earvied it to enormous numbers of rearlers—I believe 
it was in some of the evening papers too; and I daresay it will be 
reproduced in some of the weekly papers. 

It is heartily at your service for the philanthropic purpose you 
contemplate, but I beg you to consider the doubt I have suggested. 

Dear Sir, Your faithful Servant. 
Henry Christy, Esq. CHARLES DICKENS.”’ 


“Twenty-fourth November, 1849. 
DEAR Sir, 

T regret to say that I fear you are too late for Copperfield, and 
that the No. will be working before you can get your bills to the 
Publishers. I am leaving heme for a few days, but have written 
to Mr. Evans (Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street) that, in case you should communicate with him on 
the subject, and there should be yet time, your republication of 
my letter is to be stitched into the No. without any charge. He 
wilt inform you how many they can undertake positively. 

Faithfully yours, 
Henry Christy, Esquire. CHARLES DICKENS.” 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
THE FICTIONS OF FORSTER: THE PUMP AND THE MILESTONES 


Str.—It does not appear to have occurred to any of your corres- 
pondents that the real life of the real Dickens was a very large affair. 
It was not possible for Forster to cram the whole of it into the three 
large volumes he set out to write; he did his best: and if he had 
omitted a paragraph to give place to the damns or tripe and onions, 
we should still be declaiming on his omissions—(fiction is not the right 
term). 

However, I am glad to see that Mr. Cuming Walters is proposing to 
step into the breach ; his collection is sure to be interesting. But why 
does our respected Past President have a sly dig at the topographer, 
whose articles in The Dickensian have been so widely appreciated. 
I have heard people say that too much profitable time has been wasted 
in The Dickensian and elsewhere, in discussing the Helena Landless—- 
Datchery, and other Droodian theories. 

Yours truly, 
C. T. Ruopr. 
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HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—The 1916-17 Session opened on October 11th, 
at the Grand Hotel, with a meeting under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
T. Walker, who is the President this year. His opening speech em- 
bodied a short history of the Branch since its foundation in 1903, and 
was much appreciated. The Jecture was given by Mr. A. Gough, 
on **‘ Mr. Bumble’s assertion that ‘the Law’s a Hass !’”’ Mr. Gough. 
in a most interesting manner, vindicated the character of the Law, 
proving it to be far from asinine in its ways and workings. Mr. Gough 
gave many wise and witty anecdotes of people and things connected 
with the Law, and his audience spent a very enjoyable evening. 
On November 8th, a **‘ Members’ Evening” took place, the subject 
being ‘My favourite Christmas Story, and Why.” The chair was 
taken by a Vice-President, Mr. E. J. Timings, who prefaced the meeting 
with a short address on the “ Stories,’? and the connection between 
Dickens and Christmas. A paper was read by Miss Breakwell, on 
‘**Doctor Marigold.’ Mrs. Pigott gave a sympathetic reading of 
** A Child’s Dream of a Star.’”> Mrs. Hutchinson read a paper on “ The 
Seven Poor Travellers.” 


CHELTENHAM.—The November gathering met in the Highbury 
Rooms and proved a great success. Mr. T. Lyon, President, was in 
the Chair. Miss Drake and Mr. Beard gave interesting chapters 
from Martin Chuzzlewit. Refreshments were handed round, durine 
which the members were able to examine a copy of The Times. 
dated November 6th, 1805, giving Admiral Collingwood’s despatch. 
This was lent by Mr. F. Mason, who afterwards gave a clever review 
of the Dickensian Period. Under the heading of *‘ The conditions 
of the People—the Workers, Taxation—Mine Workers—Factories- 
Streets and Houses—Locomotion.’’ Mr. Mason worked upon the inner 
and sordid condition of the period, and proved how Dickens had acted 
through his pen as a Reformer. 
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DUBLIN.—The Tenth Annual General Meeting was held on 15th 
November, in the College Hotel, Mr. M. D. Collins, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. There was a good attendance of members. In the Hon. 
Secretary’s Report, it was stated that the Branch was in a most satis- 
factory condition ; the membership had slightly decreased, doubtless 
owing to many people being now occupied by various forms of war- 
work, but it is hopea the decrease will be remedied this session. The 
financial] state of the Branch is, according to Mr. Micawber, “‘happiness,”’ 
as after discharging all liabilities, the balance is on the right side. Sir 
Charles Cameron, C.B., was re-elected President ; Miss Mary Angela 
Dickens, Mr. George A. Young and Mr. M. D. Collins, were re-elected 
Vice-Presidents ; and Miss Mary Hogg and Mr. J. A. Miller, were ie- 
elected Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer respectively. The Committee 
were then elected, and an attractive Syllabus for next Session arranged. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The Rev. W. R. Thomson who 
had undertaken to give the opening address cf the Session, having 
been called to serve as a Chaplain with the Forces in France, the 
Council were fortunate enough to secure the help of the Rev. A. E. 
Laurie on October 20th. in the Goold Hall. Mr. Laurie had just 
returned from the front, and had received for his bravery, the Military 
Cross. The subject of the lecture was ‘‘ Dickens and Democracy.” 
Mr. Laurie gave a reasoned account of the essence of Dickens’s demo- 
cracy, and said that the inwardness of democracy had never had a 
more faithful exposition or its prophetic power been more universally 
liberated than in that great wind from heaven, loosed by Charles 
Dickens, which shook the whole field of English literature. Even in 
Dickens’s time, however, democracy had stepped out of the region 
of philosophic ideals into the arena of practical human effort. In a 
letter written from America, he said :—‘‘I do fear that the heaviest 
blow ever dealt at liberty will be dealt by this country in the failure 
of its example on the earth.”” It was startlingly true that Dickens’s 
prophecy bade fair to be justified by facts. The study of The Old 
Curiosity Shop by members was begun by Miss Helena Sharp on 
November 9th, with a paper on ‘‘ How I first met Little Nell and 
what I have learned from her.** Miss Sharp gave a quaint auto- 
biographical sketch in the first part of her paper, and said that the 
lesson she had gained from the story of Little Nell was a sure hope 
of immortality. The seeds of goodness sown in the present, would 
certainly blossom in lives to come, and would endure after this old 
world and the fashion thereof had disappeared. Mr. MacRitchie, 
F.S.A. (Scor.), the President, who occupied the chair, opened a short 
discussion, which was taken part in by Mrs. Laurence Raithby, Mr. 
J. Cooper Calder, Mr. A. Canning Williams and Mr. R. C. H. Morison. 


GLOUCESTER.—The crowded attendance at the opening of the 
session was repeated at the second monthly meeting of the series at North- 
gate Mansions, on November Ist, and the suggestion of the Mayor (Sir 
James Bruton) in favour of a larger room being taken for future meet- 
ings was generally approved. Excellent readings from the earlier 
chapters of Pickwick were given by Mr. H. Godwin Chance, M.A., 
and Mrs. E. Phelps. The two newly-discovered letters of Charles 
Dickens in reference to public executions, which Mr. H. W. Bruton 
read, are given in another page. The President (Mr. E. Kendall 
Pearson) expressed the hope that the members would, as was the case 
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last year, generously respond to the request to contribute Dickens’s 
works and woollen ‘* comforts ” for our soldiers and sailors this Christ- 
mas, to accompany which specially-printed book-plates and cards 
respectively had been prepared. Several of the lady members knitted 
busily for the purpose throughout the meeting. A collection was 
taken on behalf df the fund which is being raised by the Council of 
the Fellowship for printing Barnaby Rudge in Braille type for the 
blind, and which excellent object Mr. Pearson warmly commended. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The October meeting 
took place at West Hackney Lecture Hall, when Mr. Wilfred Hannard 
gave his annual Dickens recital to a very full audience. The pieces 
selected on this occasion were ‘‘ The Story of Little Em’ly ” in three 
parts, and selections from ‘‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” ‘Dr. Mari- 
gold,” and ‘ Fezziwig’s Ball,’* all of which were rendered with Mr. 
Hannard’s old force and fine elocutionary powers, expecially the 
scenes from David Copperfield. During the intervals, Miss Ethel 
Hannard and Mr. J. E. Young sang several songs which greatly de- 
lighted the members. Miss May Spencer rendered pianoforte solos. 
Miss K. Clothier, Vice-Chairman of the branch, occupied the chair. 


HATFIELD.—On November 8th, an entertainment was given at the 
Voluntary Aid Department Hospital, at Hatfield, when an excellent 
programme of music was presented by the Misses Bowes, Miss Nellie 
Beare and Miss Hilda Wright. Recitations were given by Mr. Dickin- 
son, Mr. Woodrow gave an address on “ Bill Sikes at Hatfield,” and 
Mr. Harrison and Miss Nora Bowes assisted at the piano. That the 
wounded soldiers enjoyed the entertainment was manifested by the 
hearty way they joined in the choruses and applauded the artistes. 


* HULL.—The second Meeting of the Session took place on October 
20th. Mr. R. J. Burden presided. The lecture, entitled ‘‘ Parody 
with a Dash of Dickens, A Frolic with the Gods,’ was given by Mr. 
Leahair. Itisa common opinion, that a liking for Parody implies an 
inability to appreciate the great and noble side of the poetic art. 
Mr. Leahair’s lecture delivered in a most convincing style, set out to 
show that on the contrary, to be capable of estimating the proper 
value of a Parody, one must rightly grasp the spirit of the original 
author. Parody, he said, rarely reveals malice on the part of the author. 
The lecturer explained that Parodies fall into three natural classes, 
viz: First, mere imitation, second, known as serious parody, in which 
every trick of metre and phraseology in short every characteristic 
has its humorous counterpart, third, called burlesque, in which the 
humour is not so subtle, and which evokes the guffaw rather than the 
quiet and intelligent smile. This brilliant lecture, crowded with 
apt illustrations, and eloquent in language, delighted a large and 
sympathetic audience. Parodies on works from Chaucer to those 
of living authors such as Alfred Noyes, had been admirably chosen, 
and were thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated. The dash of Dickens, 
referred to an invitation in verse sent by Charles Dickens to Mark 
Lemon. Mr. R. J. Burden presided at the Meeting held November 
3rd, and the members enjoyed the privilege of listening to a charming 
Lecture given by Mr. F. Noble Wood. The subject of the Lecture 
was ‘‘Some Women Humorists, Dickens’s Contribution,’® and the 
lecturer had no difficulty in proving to his audience that it is a fallacy 
to say that women writers are without this saving grace. A number 
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of delightful character sketches and extracts were read from the works 
of George Eliot, Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Mrs. K. D. Wiggins and 
Alice Hegan Rice by the lecturer in his inimitable style. The lecturer 
pointed out that no writer male or female equalled Charles Dickens 
as an exponent of humour. A discussion followed. 


LIVERPOOL.—tThe first Meeting of Session was held at the Royal 
Institution under the Presidency of Mr. Edgar A. Browne. Mention 
was made of the fact that the “Jenny Wren League ” had during the 
past year, ‘‘in addition to other good work,” sent very welcome 
parcels regularly to fourteen prisoners of war in Germany. The 
President then, during a series of discursive and witty remarks, 
introduced a number of Dickensian subjects suitable for debate, 
laying down the principles on which debates should be conducted, 
and ultimately it was decided to discuss ‘‘ The value and success of 
Dickens’s Works from a Dramatic Point of View.’’ This led to num- 
erous personal reminiscences of various actors, dramatic productions 
and Cinema Films, the subject being debated upon from many points 
of view, Mrs. Edgar Browne, Mrs. Helsby, Mrs. Turke and Mrs. Spencer 
Yates, and Misses H. Helsby and Tessimond all taking part. The 
evening was concluded by an enjoyable Social, at which suitable 
refreshments were served. through the instrumentality of the lady 
members. The meeting on November 8th, at the Royal Institution. 
was under the Presidency of Mr. T. N. Philip. An interesting paper 
entitled ‘‘ How some Liverpool Streets got their Names ’”’ was read by 
Mr. Louis Rowland. The paper was full of local history, tracing the 
associations of by gone citizens, with its many streets, parks and 
stately edifices. 


LONDON.—At the November meeting, Mr. F. T. Dalton, M.A., one 
of the editors of The Times Literary Supplement, gave a lecture on 
“The Optimism of Dickens.’ He said that much had been heard of 
Shakespeare during the past year, and great as Shakespeare was. 
and writing as he did for all time, yet his works did not dwell 
on the future well-being of mankind, in the same manner as 
did those of Dickens, who held a remarkable belief in the masses 
and their own powers of arising to the occasion; he created a new 
type in his sympathetic treatment of his lowly born characters, and 
showed that the poor could be made heroes of romances just as well 
as the rich, but in so doing he never held his class up to ridicule as 
had some of his predecessors. Dickens was a real optimist himself, 
Mr. Dalton went to prove; and although it is comparatively easy to 
create an interest in the pessimistic rich, yet he succeeded in showing 
that the robust and optimistic person has more at heart to command 
our sympathies ; thus proving that, in order to write realistic fiction, 
it was not necessary to treat of the sordid things of life, as some of 
Dickens’s contemporary followers seemed to think. The scholarly 
manner in which Mr. Dalton delivered his address was greatly enhanced 
by the many apt selections which the lecturer read in a manner which 
clearly showed the audience that, as in the case of Dickens, the platform 
is evidently another position in which Mr. Dalton has made a name for 
himself, his renderings of Mrs. Micawber and the Aged Parent of 
Wemmick being greeted with great applause. Mr. W. B Warren 
occupied the chair. A further concert was given at the Orchard 
Convalescent Hospital, Dartford, on 14th November. This makes the 
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fourth entertainment given to wounded soldiers since the one given at 
King’s Hall, Covent Garden, in February last. The cost was defrayed 
out of the balance of the fund collected for the purpose. The audience 
numbered some 700 wounded, chiefly Australian. 


MANCHESTER.—At they,November meeting, Miss A. B. Ingall 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Beadles in General and one in Particular.”’ 
The “ particular ” case was, of course, the classic Mr. Bumble, and the 
wooing of Mrs. Corney by this gentleman was recited with great effect 
by Miss Ingall. Mr. J. Lea Axon, who presided, gave some valuable 
historical facts with regard to the origin of the office of beadle, pointing 
out that it dated from Teutonic times. Others who took part in the 
discussion were Messrs. Albert Nicholson, William Gadd, Richard 
Bagot, Roberts and Ball. Many amusing stories were told of the 
eccentricities of Lancashire beadles of comparatively recent times. 
Miss Mills pointed out some of the improvements that had taken place 
in poor law administration since Charles Dickens wrote his famous 
book. Mr. A. 8. Kinnell gave a paper on ‘‘Some of the Women 
Characters of Dickens,’’ and the chairman, as well as Mr. George Gadd 
and Mr. Roberts, took part in the discussion which followed. On the 
8th November, a party of members visited the residence of Dean 
Welldon, which the Dean has kindly placed at the disposal of the 
authorities as a hospital for wounded soldiers, and an enjoyable enter- 
tainment was given to the men. Miss Walker and Miss Tickle gave 
recitations; Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Farmer contributed humorous 
sketches ; Mr. Roberts sang several Scotch songs in character, Mrs. 
Kinnell presiding at the pianoforte; and Mr. J. Lea Axon mystified 
the audience with his remarkable sleight of hand performances. Dean 
Welldon was present, and expressed his pleasure at seeing the members 
of the Fellowship engaged in this good work. 


MELBOURNE.—At the last meeting of the branch, Mr. W. G 
Southwell was elected Hon. Secretary. The names of the other 
officials elected were as follows :—President (seventh year in succession), 
Mr. W. A. Callaway; Vice Presidents: Mr. A. Pelham Du Soir, W. 
P. Heathershaw, F. Maldon Robb ; Hon. Treasurer, Miss Vest Malcolm; 
Librarian, Chas. F. White; Committee: Miss E. A. Fraser, Miss E. 
Jerrems, E. Hurst, Mrs. Cleary, Mr. C. F. White, Mr. Arthur Coppin, 
Mr. John Milne, Mr. E. J. Brown. Despite the war, the meetings 
are largely attended every month and many new names are being 
added to our membership roll. 


NEW YORK.—At the Annual Meeting held on 17th October, the 
following were chosen to serve as officers for the ensuing year :-- 
Mr. Joyce Kilmer, President ; Dr. Marie Hyndman, First Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Ihiseng, Second Vice-President; Mr. James P. Pond, 
Third Vice-President ; Mrs. E. Van Deusen, Treasurer ; Mrs. A. New- 
comer, Cor. Secretary ; Mr. Alrys Maerz, Rec. Secretary. The members 
were entertained by Mr. Henry Smith, who exhibited some rare 
Dickensian relics, gathered during his summer in London. 1 BT es G. 
F. King, President of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, spoke in regard to the marking of the grave of Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens in Trinity Cemetery, New York City. The matter 
was left in the hands of a Committee with Mrs. Newcomer, Chairman. 
Mr. Goran made a merry ending to the evening for the members by 
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his most admirable portrayal of the famous quarrel scene between 
* Sairy Gamp ” and “ Betsey Prig.” 


NOTTINGHAM.—On November 7th, the President, Mr. R. Ivens. 
gave a lecture on Bleak House, in the course of which he said that 
he thought perhaps Tulkinghorn’s attitude to Lady Dedlock means 
** blackmail,”? and thus caused considerable discussion afterwards. The 
principal speakers being Messrs. L. Beach, J. W. Wing, A. Rudd and 
Mesdames Ivens, Major and Warriner, the Chairman and Mr. J. T. 
Thompson. There will be a Special Night on December 12th, the 
proceeds to be for Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


PORTSMOUTH.—The Annual Meeting took place in the Mayor’s 
Banqueting Room, on October 28th, when the Hon. Secretary presented 
his Report and Balance Sheet. In the former, he outlined the excellent 
work performed by the branch during the year. In 1912, the branch 
started a fund for endowing a Nurse in one of the Hospitals. The 
sum already subscribed is only £150 short of the necessary £1000. 
The lady is known as the Victoria Nurse, and her salary is being paid 
by the Fellowship in the meantime. The new Mayor, Mr. H. R. 
Pink, J.P., was elected President, and the other officers were also duly 
elected, with Mr. W. C. Harvey again Hon. Secretary. After the 
business had been disposed of, Miss Kitty, Miss Millicent and Miss 
Ella Loader gave some excellent Dickens recitals, and Miss Ofie, 
selections on the violin. 


SHEFFIELD.—tThe branch has sustained another loss in the death 
of Lieutenant John Howarth, R.E. He was severely wounded in 
lrance on July 21st, and was subsequently brought to England, where 
he succumbed to his wounds. He was 27 years of age. ; 


SOUTHAMPTON.—On November 13th, a highly instructive and 
interesting paper on “The Schoolmasters of Dickens.’ was delivered 
by Mr. J. E. Cross, who dealt with no less than 17 different types of the 
profession. The paper was listened to very attentively and much 
appreciated by the audience. Following this, violin solos were rendered 
by Gunner A. McConall, accompanied by Gunner Smart. Gunner 
J. Hicks gave clever impersonations of ** Micawber,’* ** Squeers ”? and 
* Sidney Carton.”’ 


SOUTHEND.— Mr. W. J. Roffey lectured on “ Dickens’s London, 
Past and Present,” illustrated by lantern slides on October 19th, at 
* Lindisfarne ” College, before an audience of about 150. On November 
9th, the new members entertained the old with a pleasing programme. 
Mr. W. Austin was the host. The meeting proved a great success. 
about 100 members being present. ‘‘Our Curate,” from Sketches 
by Boz, by Mr. J. N. Mosey was received with considerable amusement, 
and the selection from David Copperfield, by Miss Muriel Grace, which 
related to the proposal by David to Dora was also particularly well 
received. ‘ Kezziwig’s Ball”? by Miss Queenie Austin showed her 
to be a useful actress who will be of considerable service to the dram- 
atic section when dealing with child characters. 


STOCKPORT.— At the meeting on November 2nd, a paper on Bleak 
House was read by the President, Mr. E. Helm. The chair was occupied 
by Councillor Chas. Royle, Vice-President. There was a good atten- 
dance of members. Mr. Helm is of the opinion that the book is without 
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doubt, one of Dickens’s finest novels. Mr. Helm dealt on the fine 
character of John Jarndyce, who was a type of a perfect gentleman. 
His conduct throughout the book shows this. Esther Summerson is 
one of the finest portraits of a good woman. Sir Leicester Dedlock 
shows himself a true gentleman in his conduct to his erring wife, and 
wins the novelist’s approval to the end. Mr. Helm spoke also of the 
alge educational value, and gave many well-chosen extracts 
rom it. 


TORONTO.—The Branch opened its season on October 19th, and 
elected its officers for the year 1917 as follows :—President, F. M. 
Bell-Smith ; Secretary, Miss May Bengough; Treasurer, Mr. Harry 
‘Tasker. Selections from David Copperfield were rendered by Miss 
Winnifred Parker and Miss Ethel Stocks, illustrated with limelight 
views from Slides purchased from the estate of the late E. S. Williamson. 
Miss Muriel Stark accompanied by Mr. Stevenson, sang some songs 
in excellent voice. Mrs. E. R. Baker made some interesting announce- 
ments regarding the bazaar to be held in December. 


WINNIPEG.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the branch was 
held in the Wesley college on October 12th. The large number of 
members in attendance augurs well for the organization’s enjoyment 
of another very successful season during the coming winter months. 
H. G. Wade, in his presidential address, referred to the success of the 
branch during its thirteen years of existence. Professor W. T. Allison, 
M.A., was elected President and Mr. Wade, Hon. President. The 
other officers for the season were also elected. At the close of the 
business meeting, J. H. McCarthy, city librarian, delivered a most 
interesting lecture on “‘ What the People Read.” Mr. MeCarthy 
spoke of the works of the leading English novelists, from the. year 
1717 up until the time of Robert Louis Stevenson. his remarks proving 
exceedingly instructive and entertaining. One comment which proved 
of especial interest to the professors of English literature who were 
in attendance was to the effect that present-day literature is failing 
to take a very great grip upon the people. This fact, he claimed, is 
owing to the war. Among those in attendance last evening was 
J. W. Bengough, Vice-President of the Toronto Branch of the Fellow- 
ship, who read a poem specially written and read by him at the or- 
ganisation meeting of the Toronto Branch. The composition proved 
most applicable to the thirteenth annual meeting of the Winnipeg 
Branch. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—On November 16th, the Rev. 
Professor Moffat. D.D.. D.Litt., read a paper on ** Charles Dickens and 
George Meredith.’ — Principal Sir Donald MacAlister, I..C.B., presided. 
Professor Moffat, after speaking of the differences in method between 
Dickens and his younger contemporary, analysed their common in- 
- terests and the various points at which Meredith carried on indepen- 
dently the Dickens tradition or showed traces of having been influenced 
by the older writer. The inain difference between their respective 
treatment of the new wealth and social conditions in Victorian England 
was due to the rapid development of the manufacturing interests and 
the consequent readjustment of society. This was only beginning 
when Dickens died. Meredith lived to see and analyse its full 
growth. 
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_ DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. Designed by Alan 
Tabor, with Frontispiece by Monro S. Orr. London: George G. 
Harrap and Co. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Personal History of David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens, 
with 40 Tllustrations by Phiz. Edited with introduction and notes 
by E. Kibblewhite. Oxford; at the Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

*“A Canvas School at Dotheboys: Mr. Squeers up-to-date,” by 
Sydney Walton Journal of Education. November. 

“A Few Pickwickiana.” Notes and Queries. 4th November. 

** Dickens’s Popularity.” Letter from Sydney Jeffery. Warrington 
Hxaminer, 21st October. Reply, 28th October. 

‘* Dickens’s ‘ Bleak House.’’’ Notes and Queries. 21st October. 

** Wilkins Micawber Wilson.” New York Evening Sun, 18th October. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
DECEMBER 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless ctherwise stated. 
1 Hull: “ Dickens, Music and the Drama,” by Mr. Richard Binns 
at the Metropole. 
Manchester: ‘“‘ Christmas all the Year Round: the Dickens 
Message,” by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, at Milton Buildings, 7-30. 
London: Lantern Lecture, ‘“‘ The Destruction cf London,” by 
Mr. C. H Greer, at Anderton’s Hotel, at 3 0.m. 
6. Edinburgh: ‘‘Some Minor Characters of Dickens,’ by Mr. J. 
C. Newlands, at Goold Hall. 
Liverpool: “An Evening with Punch,” by Mr. T. N. Philip, 
at Royal Institute. 
7. Stockport: Character Sketches from Bleak Hceuse. by members, 
at Sunday School. 
8. Sheffield: Meeting at Cutlers’ Hall. 
9. Hackney: Dickens Christmas Party to Wounded Soldiers. at 
West Hackney Lecture Hall, 2 to 7 p.m. 
11. Southampton: Ladies’ Night at All Saints’ Institute. 
12. Nottingham: Dickens Women in Character. By Miss Tether 
and Party, at Mechanics’ Institute. 
Southend: “A Dickens Evening, Llustrated by Sketches.” to 
the Crowstone Literary Society. 
1%. Bristel: Dramatic Evening at All Saints’ Hali. 
14. London: Headquarters Council, 30 Chering Cross. 6-30 p.n. 
Winniveg: A Christmas Carol, Illustrated with sketches and 
Photos by Mr. H. Gerald Waae, at Wesley College Con- 
vocation Hall. 
Hatfield: Recital of A Christmas Carol. by Professor Miles, in 
the Dickens Room of the Salisbury Arms. 
Toronto: Mugby Junction. Recitals and Music. Address by 
Dr. J. L. Hughes, at Conservatory of Music. 
15. Hull: ‘ Dickensian Heteh-Potch,” at the Metropore. 
20, Liverpool: ‘* Dickens and Christmas,” arranged by Mr. Wallace, 
at Royal Institute. 
Edinburgh: Conversazione, at Goold Hall. 
Glasgow: Dickens Christmas Commemoration Entertainment 
to Poor Children, at City Hall, at 6-30. 
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